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Norman Rockwell remembers... 


The joys of childhood — soon to be recaptured 
in The Franklin Mint's first sculptured porcelain figures 


WW: does not recall that time 
of innocence; the bright, sun- 
filled, fun-filled days of childhood? 
ey Those wonder years when life itself 
ra was reason enough for living. When 
laughter came as easily as water bub- 
bling from a spring, and cares and 
fears still kept a respectful distance. 
Worrying was something only grown- 













ups did. 

We were commanded! “Don’t run!” 
Stop a child from running? Stop the 
moon from rising. We were admon- 
ished to eat our vegetables, wash our 


ears, say Our prayers and do our 
homework. But they were minor 
duties, easily accomplished and often 
shirked. There was only one real im- 
perative — to play! 

And how we played! We played 
together, loudly and joyfully, at back- 
lot baseball before organized leagues 
took some of the fun out of the game. 
We played quietly and intently at 
marbles — that fierce competition in 
which possession of a deadly ‘‘shoot- 
er’ made you the envy of every other 
kid on the block. 


And we played alone the girls 
re often than boys. The girls 
played nurse and house Or 
dressed up in their mother’s clothes 
vastimes that boys = scorntully 


lumped together as 


that kinda stuff 
When the gang wasn't around to play 
buck-buck or kick-the-can, the boys 
just went fishin 
Who does not recall the time? 
One who does remember 
joys of childhood with clarity and af 


fection is Norman Rockwell, Amer 


ica’s best-loved living artist and a 


those 


truly remarkable human being. Rock 
well is past eighty now. But the re¢ 
ollections of his childhood days are 
as clear and fresh in his mind as the 
mountain air of his beloved Berk 
shires. And his blue eyes sparkle 
brightly out of a craggy New England 
face when he talks about those days 
I'm as New England as maple 
syrup,” Rockwell says. “But I wasn’t 
born here, | adopted the place. I was 
raised in New York, you see, right in 
Manhattan, near Central Park. | was 


a city boy. And we had games that | 





think 


heard of. And we made our own fun 


some kids now never even 

We also made the things we played 
with. No plastic toys. That's what | 
think was best about it. We made 
things with our own hands and our 
own imaginations. And they became 
real to us.’ 

Rockwell talks as he works in his 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, studio on 
sketches for a new collection of ten 
sculptured figurines to be issued by 
the Franklin Porcelain division of The 
Franklin Mint 

Each figure in the collection will 
portray a child at play. A young girl 
playing hopscotch, her pigtails flying 
A farm lad trying out his first pair of 
stilts. A barefooted boy who's gone 
fishin’ — captured at the instant he’s 
“Got a bite!” Ten original works of art 
created by Rockwell exclusively for 
this collection of porcelain figurines 

The ten sculptures in the collection, 
to be titled Norman Rockwell's Joys of 
Childhood, will be crafted in pure white 
bisque porcelain 

Looking at a sketch for the figurine 
called “Coasting Along” spurs Rock- 
well’s memory. 

“There are some games that city 
kids play that country youngsters 
hardly ever get a chance at—like 
hopscotch. Now that’s mostly a city 
game. I mean, how can you play hop- 
scotch without a sidewalk to play it 
on? I can remember when I was 
working in New York City, I couldn't 
resist trying out my “hop” wheneve! 
I'd come across a faded hopscotch 
court chalked on the sidewalk. 

“And then there were the scooters 
we built. Nowadays, kids fly along on 
shiny factory-made skateboards. Who 
knows what they cost. But we didn't 
have any of that stuff. Golly, most of 
us wouldn't of had the money to buy 
a skateboard even if they had them 
around in those days 

So we built ‘em. Used an orange 
crate mounted on a length of two-by 
four. Then we'd take a single skate 
Not a pair of skates, Just one. And 
we'd take it apart and put the front 


wheels on the front of the two-by-four 
and the others at the back. 


“Nail a couple of short pieces of 


wood to the top of the crate for 
handles, and you were ready to go. 
There was like a middle shelf in the 
orange crate, and that’s where you'd 
carry your know, 
slingshot—and your baseball glove 
and maybe a peanut butter sandwich 
in a brown bag. Some fellows would 
nail an open tin can to the front of 
the orange crate and stick a candle in 
it for a headlight. But that never 
worked out — the wind kept blowing 
the candle out. 

“And the racket they made as you'd 
race down the street! Rumble like a 
freight train,’” Rockwell laughs aloud 
at the memory. Then, for just an in- 
stant, he turns quiet— reflective: “I’m 
really not so sure we weren't happier 
when we had less and had to ‘make 
do,’ he says: 

As Rockwell continues to sketch, 
he turns his attention to several 
drawings of a young girl of perhaps 
six years—dressed in one of her 
mother’s gowns and “admiring” her 
mother’s Easter bonnet perched on 
her pretty little head. She holds a 
hand-mirror at arm’s length— and 
smiles at her reflection. The drawings 
are full of warmth and charm, with a 
tender feeling and more than a touch 
of nostalgia. 

The girl in the sketch, as was the 
girl playing hopscotch and the young- 
ster “nursing” her pet dog — the boys 
and girls in all the sketches, in fact — 
are based on real people. They are the 
children of Rockwell's friends and 
neighbors in Stockbridge — children, 
for the most part, he has known since 
their infancy. And the artist’s affec- 
tion for them is personal, genuine — 
and very apparent. 

As Rockwell continues to refine his 
drawings, he “talks” to the children 
in the sketches, calling them by their 
real names. 

“Now, Nancy, that’s not the way 
we want that arm. We want to 
turn it, just ever so gently. There, 


“slappy”’ — you 


that’s much better.” 

This use by Rockwell of his Stock- 
bridge neighbors for his models goes 
back a good many years, and recalls 
something written about him that ap- 
peared in The Franklin Mint Almanac 
five years ago last August. The year 
earlier, Rockwell had agreed to cre- 
ate the original artwork for a series 
of six Christmas plates to be issued by 
the mint. And Donald Walton, Direc- 
tor of The Franklin Mint Gallery of 
Fine Art, had gone up to Stockbridge 
to congratulate Rockwell on the suc- 
cess of the first plate— the now highly 
prized and much sought-after Bring- 
ing Home the Tree. 

Writing in the Almanac about his 
meeting with Rockwell, Walton said 
in part: 

“Rockwell ...has more friends 
than anyone else I have ever known. 
Everyone in Stockbridge is his friend. 
The people at the hotel, the fireman, 
the policeman, the owner of the 
grocery store, everyone he passes as 
he goes bicycling down the road. He 
puts them in his works because he 
knows them and likes them. And 
when he visualizes a new work, he 


names the people who should be in 
the scene. 

‘George at the gas station would 
be just right for this character. His 
cousin Elsie should be in the scene, 
too. And Jimmie, who lives down 
the street, would be great for one of 
the kids.” You know that he can see 
them perfectly in his mind’s eye...” 

Rockwell has returned to his 
sketching — this time turning his at- 
tention to a drawing of the young lad 
mounted on stilts, obviously of the 
boy’s own construction. He is bal- 
ancing himself—just barely — and 
is getting no help from a small puppy 
rearing up to nip at the cuffs of his 
overalls. 

“Now that's a country boy, by golly. 
You notice he doesn’t have the steps 
on his stilts up very high. Is that what 
we called them, steps? I don’t recall. 
Anyhow, he’s got them down low be- 
cause he’s just starting out. Later on, 
when he gets a little more confidence, 
he’ll move ‘em up a bit.” 

Again, Rockwell shifts the focus of 
his thoughts. 

“You know, I’ve gotten a heck of a 
kick out of doing these youngsters. 





Norman Rockwell at his easel, with his granddaughter, Daisy, and ‘a young friend.” 


Its brought back a lot of nice memo 
ries, and it’s got me to thinking. And 
what I think is that it's a mistake 
what a lot of people are doing today 
making kids grow up so fast 
Childhood is such a wonderful 
time, and it goes too fast as it is. And 
here some people go trying to make 
kids into small adults — even before 
into their teens. ‘Oh, 


they re grow 








up, they say to them. Or, ‘Why don't 


you act your age.’ Gee whiz, that’s 
the way they treated children back in 
the Middle Ages. Well—I say baloney 
to that.’ 

Rockwell pauses to relight — once 
again—his ever-present pipe. He 
takes a short sip of cola, puffs gently 
on his pipe, and resumes. 


“T'll tell you one thing for sure. I 


never found anything so great about 
old age that was worth the things I 
had to give up as a child to get here 
If you know what I mean.” 

Norman Rockwell turns back to his 
sketches. 

. . . 
Members of The Franklin Mint Col- 


lectors Society will learn more about 
Norman Rockwell's Joys of Childhood 6) 











Bisque — the porcelain favored 
by the titled ladies of France 


Sc was born Jeanne Poisson in 1721 in the city of 
Paris, then the cultural center of the world as well 
as the capital city of Bourbon France. And she grew 
up to become the Marquise de Pompadour, maftresse 
officielle to King Louis XV, and one of the most per- 
suasive Women in all Europe. 

The popular image of Madame de Pompadour has 
been blurred by time. Today, one tends to confuse her 
with Madame du Barry and Marie Antoinette among 
the several queens and courtesans whose beauty 
helped illuminate the Age of Enlightenment. She is 
remembered mainly for a high-flying hairdo that has 
since drifted in and out of fashion, and as the lady 
who kept a candle burning in a window of Versailles 
for le bien-aimé Louis. 

In her own time, however, the versatile Marquise 
was in demand for more than just her influence, 
beauty and talent — for she was also France’s leading 
protectress of the arts. And one of the art forms she 
cherished most dearly — and collected most avidly — 
were the bisque porcelain figures that were first in- 
troduced to France by Jes porcelainiers of Sevres in the 
middle of the 18th century. 

Bisque is fine porcelain china in its purest form. 
After the porcelain figure has been fired in a ceramic 
kiln, it is deliberately left uncolored and unglazed so 
as to retain the highest degree of delicate modeling 
and fine detail. The finished work has a smooth white 
finish that reflects the art of the sculptor at its zenith. 

One rare and memorable early example of this 
unique art form is the bisque porcelain figurine that 
portrays Mme. de 
Friendship — a work created by Sévres chief sculptor, 
Etienne Falconet, in the year 1775. 


Pompadour as the Goddess of 


So pleased was the Marquise with this bisque sculp- 


ture that she encouraged Louis XV to bestow his royal 
patronage on the Sévres studio. Thereafter, once a 
year the sculptors of the Sevres workshop would dis- 
play their latest bisque sculptures in the grand hall of 
the Palace of Versailles. 

And there, members of the royal entourage would 
spend fabulous sums on porcelain figurines of the ele- 
gant ladies of the court, of children and cupids — as 
well as of animals and mythological subjects. 

All of these works, moreover, were artistically com- 
parable to larger sculptures, differing only in their 
petite dimensions and exquisite detailing. 

And it is against this historical background, and in 
furtherance of the great tradition of creating and col- 
lecting bisque porcelain figures, that the Franklin 
Porcelain division of The Franklin Mint will shortly 
issue Norman Rockwell's Joys of Childhood. 





Sevres bisque group ‘“L’ Education de L'Amour” by Falconet 














A Christmas 
tradition 


ORE so than any other religious 

holiday celebrated throughout 
the year, Christmas is a time for tra- 
dition. And for many Franklin Mint 
collectors, a treasured part of that tra- 
dition has been the collection of The 
Franklin Mint’s annual Christmas in 
Bethlehem Medallic Cachets— for 
themselves and to present as gifts to 
special friends and relatives. 

One such Franklin Mint collector is 
James Skillman, who lives in a small, 
picturesque village in Pennsylvania. 
A Member of The Franklin Mint Col- 
lectors Society — a Charter Member, 
in fact—James Skillman acquired 
his very first Christmas in Bethlehem 
Medallic Cachet in 1972, the year 
they were first offered exclusively to 
Collectors Society Members. Since 
then, he has made the collecting of 


these important medallic cachets part 
of his family’s traditional Christmas 
celebration each year. 

Sitting in his comfortably furnished 
living room, Skillman is surrounded 
by other Franklin Mint issues in his 
extensive collection—such as the 
two hundred medal series, The Frank- 
lin Mint History of the United States — as 
he talks about his Christmas in Beth- 
lehem Cachets. 

“My wife and I really enjoy display- 
ing our Christmas cachets during the 
holiday season — and for a number of 
very special reasons. 

“First of all, they're very pretty and 
interesting to study. And they’re so 
easy to display. I think the combina- 
tion of the sterling silver Proof medal, 
the Christmas stamp, and the Christ- 
mas cancellation from Bethlehem 
makes a striking cachet. And the art- 
ist’s illustration on the cover really 
adds a complementary touch to the 
medal it surrounds. 

“We also get a lot of pleasure out 
of sharing our cachets with our 
friends and relatives during the holi- 
day season. I think mostly because 


each one of the cachets really does re- 
tell the Christmas story. 

“But I think our greatest joy comes 
from the knowledge that these per- 
sonalized Christmas in Bethlehem 
Cachets— which have become so 
much a part of our family’s Christmas 
tradition — will one day be passed on 
to our grandchildren.” 

The Christmas in Bethlehem Me- 
dallic Cachet ...a beautiful Christ- 
mas tradition. 
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Exclusively for Franklin Mint collectors 


Oliistmas in Bethlehem 1976 


[he joy and reverence of Christmas 


exquisitely captured in a new medallic cachet 


that bears the Official 1976 Christmas Eve Postmark of Bethlehem, the birthplace of Jesus. 
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in Bethlehem— the birthplace of Jesus 

on Christmas Eve 

In addition to possessing great 
beauty and historical significance 
The 1976 Christmas in Bethlehem 
Medallic Cachet is likely to be a rare 
collector’s item as well. For the op 
portunity to acquire it is being re 
served solely for Collectors Society 
Members and a small, select group ol 


Franklin 


Mint collectors, with a final 


ordering deadline of October 31,1976 
It will at no time be offered to the 
general public 

Since the cachet is a uniquely ap 
propriate Christmas gift, as well as a 
most desirable collectors commem 


rative, the usual quantity limitations 


lave been waived. Thus, each Mem 
er Can acquire this important cachet 
for |] ;>own collection and can also 
present other cachets to close triends 


and relatives as gifts at Christmas. 
Moreover, since the cachets will 
actually be in Bethlehem for postmark- 
ing at Christmas, and will not be de- 
livered until mid-January 1977, 
Members will receive a special Gift 


tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. 

“For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Savior, which is 
Christ the Lord. 

“And this shall be a sign unto you; 


Special Order Form 


for use by Members of 
The Franklin Mint Collectors Society 


The 1976 
Olnistmas 
in Bethlehem 
(DedallicQachet 


see page 8 for additional information 


Orders must be postmarked by 
October 31, 1976 


© 1976 FM 





FIRST CLASS 





sonalized to order and will include a 
signed Certificate of Authenticity, 
verifying both the Official Christmas 
Eve Postmark of Bethlehem and the 
status of the medal as a First Edition 
Proof struck in solid sterling silver by 
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The Franklin Mint Collectors Society 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19063 


THE FRANKLIN MINT 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL NO POSTAGE NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE USS. 


Postage will be paid by 
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and relatives as gifts at Christmas. 

Moreover, since the cachets will 
actually be in Bethlehem for postmark- 
ing at Christmas, and will not be de- 
livered until mid-January’ 1977, 
Members will receive a special Gift 
Announcement Card, which can be 
presented to the intended recipient 
on Christmas Day, for each cachet that 
is ordered. 

Together, the medal and cachet 
will form a beautiful and meaningful 
tribute that evokes the true spirit of 
Christmas—the blend of joy and 
reverence that marks the anniversary 
of this momentous occasion. 

The obverse of the finely sculptured 
medal—created expressly and ex- 
clusively for this limited edition com- 
memorative — portrays the heavenly 
angels joyously announcing the birth 
of Christ. And the reverse bears the 
concluding words of their triumphant 
message, as expressed in this passage 
from the Gospel according to St. Luke: 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.’ 


The accompanying stamp depicts 
the ancient town of Zefat, located in 
the region of the Holy Land where 
Jesus established His Ministry and 
performed His first miracle, turning 
water to wine. The Official 1976 
Christmas Eve Postmark of Bethle- 
hem adds a significant historical di- 
mension to this exquisite collector's 
item. And, appropriately, the cachet 
bears an original work of art inspired 
by the fact that shepherds were among 
the first to receive the awesome mes- 
sage of Christ’s birth. The Gospel 
according to St. Luke describes it in 
these words: 

“And there were in the same coun- 
try shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by 
night. 

“And, lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them; and 
they were sore afraid. 

“And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 


tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. 

“For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Savior, which is 
Christ the Lord. 

“And this shall be a sign unto you; 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling lying in the 
manger. 

“And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 

“Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 

Why did the Lord choose these 
simple shepherds to receive the mo- 
mentous announcement of Christ's 
birth? The answer is reflected in both 
the Old and New Testaments, where 
ordinary men are called upon to serve 
God's purposes as often as Kings. In- 
deed, the Bible contains over 500 ref- 
erences to shepherds or their flocks. 

Thus, it is altogether fitting that 
the shepherds— humble men of the 
fields — should have been among the 
first people on earth (together with 
the three wise men) to learn of the 
birth of Jesus Christ. And it is that 
glorious and moving announcement 
that is beautifully captured in The 
1976 Christmas in Bethlehem Medal- 
lic Cachet. 

Each such cachet will be fully per- 


clothes, 


sonalized to order and will include a 
signed Certificate of Authenticity, 
verifying both the Official Christmas 
Eve Postmark of Bethlehem and the 
status of the medal as a First Edition 
Proof struck in solid sterling silver by 
The Franklin Mint. Furthermore, 
each cachet will be issued in a hand- 
some presentation wallet of midnight 
blue and silver, which opens to form 
an attractive self-standing display. 

The total price for this unique and 
important commemorative — includ- 
ing the sterling silver Proof medal, 
the personalized cover, the stamp, 
the special Christmas postmarking, 
the display case, and all handling 
charges — is just $25. 

After all valid orders have been 
filled, moreover, the dies used to cre- 
ate the medal will be destroyed, 
assuring that this magnificent Christ- 
mas commemorative can never be 
produced again. 

Collectors Society Members who 
wish to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the beautiful 1976 
Christmas in Bethlehem Medallic 
Cachet — both for their personal col- 
lection and for holiday gift-giving — 
may do so by using the Special Order 
Form bound into this issue. Members 
are reminded, however, that all or- 
ders must be postmarked by October 
31, 1976, to be accepted. Q 


Each medallic cachet will be issued in a handsome, self-contained display case. 
A special Gift Announcement Card will accompany each order acknowledgment. 
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A big time in the Big Apple 


Records...delights...and two surprises 
highlight the ANA National Convention 


N W YORK, NEW YORK... itsa 
wonderful town! And The Frank- 
lin Mint was there — along with 
thousands of Members of its Collec- 
tors Society 

It was the biggest, the best, the most 
exciting ANA convention ever! Rec- 
ords? They were broken all over the 
place. The biggest attendance — by 
far!— with almost twenty-two thou- 
sand ANA 


number of exhibits — more 


members on hand. The 
largest 
than two hundred entries in three 
times that number of display cases 
(many of them housing Franklin Mint 
issues!) A bourse floor jam-packed 
with two hundred tables laden with 
the choicest from the 
vaults of professional coin and medal 
dealers from around the world. A 


specimens 


numismatic auction at which prized 
rarities brought in over four million 
dollars! And a smashing display of 
Franklin Mint collectibles and Col- 
lectors’ Furniture that drew constant 
“oohs” and “aahs” from a _ never- 
ending stream of delighted visitors. 

It was the 85th Anniversary Con- 
vention of the American Numismatic 
Association — its “Bicentennial Year” 
convention—and it was held from 
August 24 through 29 at the Hotel 
Americana in New York City. 

It Was just a scant year or so ago 
that the doom-sayers were writing off 
New York City. Gotham had had it! 
The Big Town was broke and going 
down the drain. Baghdad on the Hud- 
son would soon become a suburb of 
Jersey City—and an unwanted one, 
at that 

Don't you believe it! Or at least 


ion't try to tell that to the thousands 





New York City’s Hotel Americana: headquarters 
for the ANA's 85th Anniversary Convention. 


of ANAers who savored the many de- 
lights of the world’s most exciting city 
for those six fantastic days in late 
Summer. 

New York City may have its trou- 
bles — and its faults — but it kept both 
well hidden as it donned its prettiest 
face and put its best foot forward to 
play host to the 85th ANA convention. 

The convention itself, of course, 
was the thing—the focal point and 
raison d'etre for the whole wonderful 
week. The convention! With its ex- 
hibits and forums, its luncheons and 
lectures, its learning and sharing, its 
fun and its fellowship 

But a large part of that “fun” was 
supplied by Fun City itself. Strolling 
along Fifth Avenue in the bright Sum- 


mer sunshine. Shopping in the smart 
Madison Avenue boutiques. Touring 
the United Nations and the World 
Trade Center. Cruising around the 
island of Manhattan in a Circle Line 
ship. Dancing on the Rainbow Roof 
Riding a hansom cab through Central 
Park in the gathering twilight 
Cocktails in the Palm Court; dinner 
at Luchow’s. That was all a very big 
part of it.... 

Even so, the best part was still the 
convention. And the best parts of the 
convention —so far as Collectors So- 
Members were 
included some of these: 

SPAN (Society of Philatelists and 
Numismatists) Day. 

The TAMS (Token and Medal So- 
ciety) Reception and Banquet. And 
the presentation of the Joseph M. 
Segel Literary Award. 

The Young Numismatists Lunch- 
eon. And the introduction of the 
Young Numismatist of the Year. 

The American Numismatic Associ- 
ation’s presentation of awards to ex- 
hibitors in 16 categories. And the 
suspense that mounted, minute-by- 
minute, in the crowded Georgian 
Suite of the Americana as the an- 
nouncement of award winners ap- 
proached category 14—the highly 
coveted Charles Andes Award. And 
the surprise and delight that swept 
through the room—and over the 
winner—when that an- 


ciety concerned — 


stunned 
nouncement came. 

The Franklin Mint Reception for 
all exhibitors in category 14 that fol- 
lowed the awards presentations — 
which the Charles Andes 
Award was presented to the still- 


and at 


stunned winner by Charles L. Andes, 
Chairman of the Board of Franklin 
Mint Corporation. 

And finally, the annual ANA Ban- 
quet, at which the Numismatic Art 
Award for excellence in medallic 
sculpture was presented on behalf of 
the ANA by Brian Harrison, President 
of The Franklin Mint. 

Taking the convention's highlight 
events in order: 

SPAN Day was an all-day affair held 
on Friday, August 27, that lasted from 
nine in the morning to four in the 
afternoon. Included among the day’s 
many attractions were such events as 
an awards presentation, an educa- 
tional forum, an auction, and a clos- 





The bourse... 


... below and at far right, where “the action’ 
was. Rare coins and precious works of medallic 
art — many of them issued by The Franklin Mint 
—changed hands here during five hectic days 
of trading. At near right is the exhibit area, 
where ‘the interest’ was. And where more than 
200 exhibitors displayed prized collections. 





ing general membership meeting. 
Officially designated as the Fourth 
Annual PNC (Philatelic Numismatic 
Combinations) Hobby Day, SPAN Day 
reached its brightest point, however, 
at almost the very beginning, when 
Chester L. Krause, the well-known 
and well-liked President of Krause 





Publications, addressed the 


day’s 
opening brunch 

SPAN members probably expected 
to hear the popular Iola, Wisconsin, 


publisher of numismatic books and 


periodicals expound on their favorite 
topic. Instead, they got an informa- 
tive talk on carpentry! 

Krause (he reminded all that the 
“e”’ is not silent) appeared at the 
speaker's podium attired in carpen- 
ter’s apron and hat and carrying a 














The awards 
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level, square imme ls. He 
tne proceeded iterrupted ¢ 
que tly at } | sts f ’ ohter ‘ y c 
audience to tell of his early career 


as a homebuilder. Krause’s talk came 


complete with demonstrations of 
how not to plumb a house and how 


to successfully strike your thumt 
stead of the nail, with a hammer. A 
lighthearted curtain-raiser to the 
more serious business of the day 

Ranking just behind the ANA Ban- 
quet itself as the top social event 
the convention was the TAMS Recep- 
tion and Dinner, at which Bill Krieg 
served as master of ceremonies. And 
four other Franklin Minters also 
stepped into the spotlight during the 
evening s festivities 

Arlie Slabaugh, Chief Archivist of 
The Franklin Mint, was formally in- 
stalled as First Vice President of the 


I 


Society, while the mint’s Manager « 
National Representatives, Ed Quag- 
liana, was presented with a Sandra 
Rae Mishler Award for cataloging 
Later in the evening, Brian Har- 
rison, President of The Franklin Mint 
presented the Joseph M. Segel Award 
for literary achievement to William 
Fowler for his article in a series ol 
Texas Vignettes” titled The Sam Bass 
Legend, which appeared in the TAMS 
Journal. The Segel Award, named 


after the founder of The Franklin 


A | 

Mint, consists of a solid 22kKt gold 
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medal weighing approximately seven 


tend the award ceremonies, his medal 
was accepted for him by Virginia Cul- 
ver, a close friend of Fowler and 
former President of the American 
Numismatic Association, who now 
serves as a special consultant to The 
Franklin Mint. 
* * * 

“The Young Numismatic Program 
is flourishing!’” That was the word 
from Florence Schook, head of the 
ANA’s Young Numismatic Committee 
and hostess for the Young Numis- 
matists Luncheon sponsored by The 
Franklin Mint on the next-to-last day 
of the ANA Convention. 

Mrs. Schook, a Member of The 
Franklin Mint Collectors Society and 
recipient of the ANA’s coveted Medal 
of Merit for 1976, talked about the 
progress of the Young Numismatist 
Program during the luncheon. 

‘As I reported to the ANA Board of 
Directors this week, advocates of the 
Young Numismatist movement — 
such as The Franklin Mint and many 
others — deserve as much gratitude 
and praise as can be bestowed on 
them for their continued efforts and 
contributions to this program.” 

Main business of the Young Numis- 
matists Luncheon—and at which 
specially-struck Franklin Mint medals 
were distributed to all youngsters at- 
tending — was the announcement and 
introduction of the Young Numisma- 
tist of the Year. Larry Jackson, a 16- 
year-old high school student from 
Atlanta, Georgia, was the 1976 win- 
ner of this most popular award the 
ANA can present to a young collector. 

At a little past three in the after- 
noon on Saturday, August 28, the 
tension in the Georgian Suite — al- 
ready crowded to the walls with a 
standing-room-only audience — was 
beginning to build. Announcement 
of exhibit award winners in sixteen 
classes was about to begin. 

A total of 151 senior competitive 
exhibits, displayed in 454 cases, were 
in contention for just sixteen first- 
place awards. And they had been 
carefully studied and judged by a 


panel of 62 numismatic experts. Now 
the moment of decision had passed 
and the results were at hand. 

As Exhibit Chairman Robert Hawes 
read off the names of the first, second 
and third-place award winners in 
category after category, the room 
literally started to buzz with excite- 
ment. Hawes named the award win- 
ners for United States Coins (Class 1) 
... for Badges, Orders, Decorations 
and Military Medals (Class 5)... for 
Foreign Paper Money (Class 9)... for 
Canadian Coins and Currency (Class 
UZ) aon 

Finally, Hawes came to Class 14: 
Private Mint Issues Minted After 
1960 — The Charles L. Andes Award, 
one of the most coveted and prestig- 
ious awards in all the categories. 

“And the first place award winner 
in Class 14 is... 

“Jack D. Huggins Sr.” 

There were cheers and applause. 
And then, quickly, recognition of the 
fact that —just a few minutes earlier 
— Huggins had also taken the first- 
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place award in Class 5, for military 
decorations and medals. And then, 
almost as suddenly, a deeper, far more 
significant recognition set in—and 
drew a fresh round of applause. 

Jack D. Huggins Sr., a certified pub- 
lic accountant from southern Illinois, 
had just won The Charles L. Andes 
Award. It was only the second year 
the award had been placed in compe- 
tition. And this is what drew that 
second round of applause: For at last 
year’s ANA convention in California, 
the first Andes Award ever presented 
went to— Mrs. Charlotte Huggins — 
Jack’s wife! 

Amid all the applause and smiles 
that filled the Georgian Suite that 
Saturday afternoon, two people sat 
momentarily in stunned silence. Char- 
lotte and Jack Huggins — husband 
and wife and a long-time collecting 
team—had won both the first and 
the second Andes Awards ever given. 

Within the hour, Huggins and his 
wife were attending the reception 
given by The Franklin Mint for all 
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as he presents the Andes Award medal to her husband, Jack D. Huggins Sr. 


entrants in Class 14, and the still 
somewhat disbelieving Huggins was 
receiving his award from the man for 
whom it was named, Charles L. 
Andes, Chairman of Franklin Mint 
Corporation. Andes presented the 
Illinois collector with a $100 check 
and a solid 22kt gold medal weighing 
approximately seven troy ounces and 
struck by The Franklin Mint. 

Huggins’ winning exhibit was titled 
“Official Inaugural Medals of the 
Presidents and Vice Presidents of the 
United States from January 20, 1961 
to the Present.’ Done in tones of har- 
vest gold and brown, the exhibit con- 
sisted of five display cases, each 
containing presidential medals and 
portraits, cards listing the names of 
the designer and medallist; size, 
weight and total mintage of the med- 
als, and photographs of the designers. 

Later, sitting at a table at the recep- 
tion, Huggins talked of many things. 

But most of all, Jack Huggins talked 
about winning the Andes Award. 

“Never again! I don’t think I'll ever 
be able to enter the Andes Award 
category again. My gosh, what would 
people think if my wife or I should 
ever win the Andes Award again? 
Even though the winning exhibit is 
selected by an independent panel in 
blind judging, I'll bet people would 
say ‘this guy’s too lucky to be true.’” 

Second place in the Andes Award 
competition went to Joseph J. Abiuso 
Jr., while Sam Cristaldi took third 
place honors. 

After the excitement of the exhibit 
awards presentations, the annual 
ANA Banquet on Saturday night 
could have been a letdown. But it 
certainly wasn't. 

More than 800 guests—at least 
fifty of them at the head table alone 
—overflowed the huge Georgian 
Ballroom of the Hotel Americana for 
the climax of the ANA’s 85th Anni- 
versary Convention. And, among 
other important happenings, banquet 
guests were witness to these further 
convention highlights: 

The presentation by Bill Krieg to 
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ANA President Virgil Hancock of the 
solid gold version of the 39mm ster- 
ling silver Proof medal that was pre- 
sented to all banquet-goers after the 
dinner by The Franklin Mint. 

The presentation of the Sculptor of 
the Year Award to Adolph Block by 
Brian Harrison. This award also con- 
sists of a solid 22kt gold medal weigh- 
ing approximately seven troy ounces 
and struck by The Franklin Mint. Ac- 
cepting the award for the absent 
Block was Neil Harris, Editor of the 
ANA’s periodical, the Numismatist. 

* . * 

And then there was the furniture! 
And the convention-goers’ reaction to 
it! So overwhelming was their en- 
thusiasm for The Franklin Mint dis- 
play of Collectors’ Furniture that 
— along with Jack Huggins’ winning 
of the Andes Award—it provided 
the second big surprise of the entire 
convention. 

Set up in a unique and extremely 
attractive circular arrangement by 
Franklin Mint Director of Display Tim 
Carter, the furniture exhibition was 
— beyond question — the “hit” of the 
85th ANA convention. 

Laid out so that visitors could 
move easily from one display area to 
the next, the furniture exhibit con- 
tained no fewer than nineteen pieces 
of custom-designed Collectors’ Furni- 
ture, all arranged in ten fully acces- 
sorized room settings. 

Especially designed and crafted in 
hand-rubbed cherrywood solids and 
veneers for home display of prized 
collectibles, the pieces exhibited at 
the ANA included: 

A Pedestal Curio. Bookcase. Curio 
Desk. Print Stand. Corner Cupboard. 
Plate Etagere. End Table. Wall Curio 
Clock. Vitrine. Two-part Secretary. 
Wall Curio. Traditional Etagere. Small 
Coffee Table. Sofa Table. Tall Curio. 
Wall Etagere. Modern Etagere. Curio 
Commode. Large Coffee Table. 

And the comments of those who 
examined the furniture! Here are 
some of them: 

“Isn't that something.” 


“That would look great in my din- 
ing room.” 

“Herb, did you see this table? Look 
at this!” 

“1 think I'm going to get that desk.” 

“Beautiful.” 

And Bill Krieg’s reaction to those 
comments and others by the thou- 
sands of visitors to The Franklin 
Mint’s Collectors’ Furniture exhibit: 

“In a word, we were overwhelmed! 
We knew this exhibit contained the 
finest examples of specially-designed 
furniture we've ever offered to Frank- 
lin Mint collectors. And we knew that 
Tim Carter and his staff had done just 
a super job in displaying it. But we 
never, and I mean never, expected 
such a fantastic reaction. Almost 3,000 
people filled out questionnaires giv- 
ing us their opinions about the furni- 
ture. And I have to say they were 
almost unanimous in their praise. 

“T’'ll tell you, we knew we had 
something good. But it’s darn near 
been the surprise of my life to find 
out—from collectors themselves — 
just how great this furniture is. We 
really are delighted. Just as delighted 
as, I’m sure, the collectors will be 
who acquire pieces of this furniture. 

“Franklin Mint collectors will be 
hearing more about this furniture in 
the future. Or, if they want to, they 
can write to me here at The Franklin 
Mint, and I'll make sure they get a 
copy of our Collectors’ Furniture 
brochure.” 


Postscripts: 

Kudos and a hearty ‘well done!” 
to ANA Executive Vice President Ed 
Rochette, to General Chairman Jack- 
son Storm and to all the members of 
the sponsoring Long Island Coin Club 
who worked so hard to make the 
ANA’s 85th Anniversary Convention 
the best ever... Thanks for the 
chance of greeting old friends — and 
meeting new ones. And for the reali- 
zation, once again, that collectors are 
among the nicest, most interesting 
people in the world. Thanks New 
York! 












and a surprise... 


Actually, a second surprise! It was hard to 
top Jack Huggins’ surprise at winning the 
Andes Award, but the favorable reaction 
of convention-goers to The Franklin Mint's 
exciting display of Collectors’ Furniture 
provided almost as great a surprise to mint 
Vice President Bill Krieg. 
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At top, the lovely Plate Etagere as shown at 
The Franklin Mint's display of Collectors’ 
Furniture at the ANA convention. At left is 
the Traditional Etagere while, above, is the 
attractive Two-Part Secretary and Wall 
Curio. 
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Shown in the top photo is the Modern 
Etagere, while the Curio Desk is admired 
by two visitors in the photo directly above. 
The Large Coffee Table and Curio Com- 
mode are displayed in their handsome room 
setting in the photo at right. 







The Times of 
Charles Dickens 





New pewter spoon collection will retell the beloved story 
of ‘‘A Christmas Carol” — and portray its wonderful characters 





“When beggars die, there are no comets 
seen; The heavens themselves blaze forth 


the death of princes." 
William Shakespeare 





HEN Charles Dickens died in 

1870, at a little past six in the 
evening on June 9th, no heavens 
blazed forth. But the news of his death 
was announced — and mourned — in 
almost every English-speaking house- 
hold in the world. And the story is 
told of one small child who asked: “If 
Mr. Dickens is dead, will Father 
Christmas die too?” 

To the casual reader of Dickens, that 
innocent question calls forth memo- 
ries of his most beloved story, A Christ- 
mas Carol. Of Scrooge and Marley’s 
Ghost and Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwig. Of 
spiced punch and brown ale, the blaz- 
ing hearth and holly balls. Of steamed 
pudding and stuffed goose and the 
prize turkey —so big “it could never 
have stood upon its legs.’’ And of Bob 
Cratchit and Tiny Tim and “God bless 
us, every one!” 

They are all there—dancing be- 
fore the magic lantern of the mind. All 
captured in a short, heart-warming 
story with a happy ending. 

That was Charles Dickens—the 
writer. The eternal optimist and un- 
failing humorist; that champion of 
the happy ending. And the man who, 
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for many, shaped the nature of Christ- 
mas as we know and celebrate it to- 
day — “apart,’”’ as Dickens reminds us, 
“from the veneration due to its sacred 
name and origin...” 

But is that all? Is Dickens’ place in 
the history of English letters secured 


only as a wondrous teller of vivid 
morality tales— rich with a sense of 
time and place and peopled with char- 
acters both charming and grotesque; 
many of them outrageously named 
—and all of them unforgettable? 

No. His fame rests, as well, on a 
more substantial base. Listen to one 
critic—a Frenchman, ironically — 
who gives a truer picture of Dickens’ 


importance to his art and to his age: 

“Dickens can be counted among 
the causes of social order whereby 
England was spared a revolution.” 

Is this, then, a very different Dick- 
ens? A harsh social critic? A literary 
scold and commentator on the evils 
of his day? An English Zola? Again, 
no! Dickens was a product of his age — 
he did not produce it. And the age of 
Dickens was, indeed, the best of times. 
And the worst of times. 

And it is those times of Charles 
Dickens, as personified through the 
best-loved characters of A Christmas 
Carol, that will be brought to life this 
Christmas season in a collection of 
twelve sculptured pewter spoons to 
be issued by The Franklin Mint. 

Produced in association with John 
Pinches (Medallists) Ltd. of London, 
The Charles Dickens Christmas Carol Spoon 
Collection will be sculptured by the cel- 
ebrated British artist Philip Nathan. 
The handle of each spoon will actually 
bear a three-dimensional sculpture of 
a different character from A Christmas 
Carol, while the bowls will each depict 
a different scene from that charming 
and timeless story... 

Scrooge confronted by the ghost of 
Jacob Marley. Tiny Tim being carried 
through the cobbled streets of Lon- 
don on his father’s shoulders. The 
selection of the prize Christmas tur- 
key. All the principal characters and 
best-remembered scenes of A Christ- 


mas Carol. They will all be there — 
recreated in the glowing patina of 
fine antiqued pewter—to be held 
and treasured by Franklin Mint col- 
lectors for themselves, their children 
— and their children’s children! 

* + * 
“It was the best of times, it was the 
worst of times.” The words are, of 
course, Dickens’ own; taken from the 
opening paragraph of A Tale of Two 
Cities, a story of the French Revolu- 
tion that carried Dickens on one of 
his rare literary excursions outside 
England. But the words— and their 
meaning — also suited well the Eng- 
land of the early 19th century into 
which Dickens was born. 

Charles John Huffam Dickens was 
born on February 7, 1812, at Land- 
port, a small suburb of Portsmouth, 
England. His father was a minor clerk 
and amiable ne’er-do-well; his mother 
was curiously unfeeling and as singu- 
larly helpless in her ways as her 
husband was hapless in his. 

John Dickens, however, displayed 
much affection for his young son. And 
Charles Dickens repaid that affection 
years later in the fictional person of 
Wilkins Micawber, that preposterous 
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Above, Charles Dickens’ boyhood home. 
At right, young boys wait to enter the mines. 


and sublime victory of the human 
spirit over fate who awaited “hourly” 
something to turn up. But, like Wil- 
kins Micawber in David Copperfield, 
John Dickens might lift a glass — but 
never a finger—to combat the ad- 
versity that carried his family with 
him—first to Chatham in 1817, 
thence to London in 1822 and, finally, 
into debtor’s prison. 

It was during those few short years 
at Chatham that Charles Dickens 
knew the only real childhood he 
would ever enjoy. For, with his fami- 
ly’s later imprisonment, the young 
Dickens was sent to work in a boot 


blacking factory. He was but ten years 
old at the time. 

But, as with mankind itself, this 
tiny speck of humanity not only en- 
dured, he prevailed. And finally, after 
two years of sporadic schooling and a 
self-taught knowledge of shorthand, 
Charles Dickens won his release from 
a life of grinding poverty and menial 
employment. 

In 1833, after working briefly as a 
solicitor’s clerk and later, more suc- 
cessfully, as a reporter in Great Brit- 
ains’ House of Commons, Dickens 


began a literary career that bore its 
first fruit — Sketches by Boz—just as the 
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Empire, born with the first Treaty o 
Paris less than a century before, was 
of the 


flourishing despite the loss 


American colonies and would, as 
every Englishman knew, last forever 
The Industrial Revolution was mov- 
ing ahead in great leaps. The machine, 
and the money to finance it, ruled 
everything in English life that the ar- 
istocracy did not. Trade was booming, 
fortunes being 


cities growing, and 


founded. Laissez faire and devil-take- 
the-hindmost were the attitudes that 
ruled the day. But let every man know 
his place. Victoria reigned! 

The 


whole of humanity had become cap- 


It was the worst of times! 
tive of its own discoveries. Crowding, 
disease, filth and violence roamed the 
cities. The theft of a loaf of bread 


could cost a life— even a very young 
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quite sIMply, smali peopie, tO be WOrKed 


clothed, housed, fed— and punished 


as were their parents 


Dickens never forgot those early 
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bitter years of his non-childhood - 


been seared into his 


And he 
quently years later in his novel Great 


for they had 
memory recalled them elo 
Expectations, when he wrote 

In the little world in which chil 
dren have their existence... there is 
nothing so finely perceived and so 
finely felt as injustice.” 

Yet Dickens did not wage his battle 
against injustice with an open rage 
He did so, rather, through a brilliant 
mixture of almost Falstaffian humor 
and heart-wrenching pathos. And in 
so doing, he touched the conscience 
of his nation. 

He did it through the matchless 
stories that formed in his mind of in- 
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timeless chara 

See them now as Dickens described 
them in A Christmas Carol—and as 
i 


they will be recreated in The Charles 


Ebenezer Scrooge. “Oh! But he 
was a tight-fisted hand at the grind 
stone, Scrooge! a squeezing, wrench 
ing, grasping, scraping, clutching 


covetous, old sinner! Hard and sharp 
as flint, from which no steel had ever 
struck out generous fire; secret, and 
self-contained, and solitary as an oys- 
ter. The cold within him froze his old 
nipped his pointed 


features, nose 


shrivelled his cheek, stiffened his gait 


his thin lips blue 


made his eyes red, 

.A frosty rime was on his head, 
and on his eyebrows, and his wiry 
chin.” 

The Ghost of Marley. “The same 
face: the very same. Marley in his pig- 
tail, usual waistcoat, tights and boots 
the tassels on the latter bristling, like 
his pigtail, and his coat-skirts, and the 
hair upon his head. The chain he drew 
was clasped about his middle. It was 
long and wound about him like a tail; 


and it was made...of cash boxes, 
keys, padlocks, ledgers, deeds, and 


heavy purses wrought in steel.” 

The Ghost of Christmas Present. 
“It was clothed in one simple green 
robe, or mantle, bordered with white 
fur...Its feet, observable beneath 
the ample folds of the garment, were 
also bare; and on its head it wore no 
other covering than a holly wreath 
set here and there with shining icicles 
Its dark brown curls were long and 
free; free as its genial face, its spark- 
ling eyes, its open hand, its cheery 
voice, its unconstrained demeanour 
and its joyful air 

Mr. Fezziwig. 
man in a Welsh wig, sitting beh 


such a high desk, that if he had been 





The Fezziwigs’ Ball 


two inches taller he might have 
knocked his head against the ceiling.” 


Mrs. Fezziwig. “... one vast sub- 
stantial smile.” 
Bob Cratchit. “...with at least 


three feet of comforter exclusive of 
the fringe, hanging down before him; 
and his threadbare clothes darned up 
and brushed, to look seasonable; and 
Tiny Tim upon his shoulder.” 
* * x 

What a joy Dickens had in his char- 
acters; how they leap off the page and 
into the mind and memory. And when 
Dickens wrote dialogue, how the 
words tumbled out — as in this pas- 
sage between Scrooge and his nephew 
during a Christmas Eve visit: 

““A merry Christmas, uncle! God 
save you!’ cried a cheerful voice. It 
was the voice of Scrooge’s nephew... . 

‘Bah!’ said Scrooge, ‘Humbug!’... 

‘Uncle!’ pleaded the nephew. 

‘Nephew!’ returned the uncle 
sternly, ‘keep Christmas in your own 
way, and let me keep it in mine.’ 

‘Keep it!’ repeated Scrooge’s neph- 
ew. ‘But you don’t keep it.’ 

‘Let me leave it alone then,’ said 
Scrooge. ‘Much good may it do you! 
Much good it has ever done you!’ 

‘There are many things from which 
I might have derived good, by which I 
have not profited, I dare say,’ re- 
turned the nephew. ‘Christmas among 


the rest. But I am sure I have always 
thought of Christmas time, when it 
came round... asa good time;a kind, 
forgiving, charitable, pleasant time: 
the only time I know of, in the long 
calendar of the year, when men and 
women seem by one consent to open 
their shut-up hearts freely... And 
therefore, uncle, though it has never 
put a scrap of gold or silver in my 
pocket, I believe that it has done me 
good, and will do me good; and I say, 
God bless it!’ ” 

How did Dickens do it? How could 
any one man weave such tapestries 
of words; create such a world of char- 
acter and language? Not even Shakes- 
peare had his ear for the English 
tongue. For Shakespeare's characters 
speak Shakespeare’s words; Dickens’ 
characters speak their own. 

To understand Dickens, one must 
understand first that he was an Eng- 
lishman, and that he knew — perhaps 
by instinct, more likely by observa- 
tion — two key essentials of the 
English character. First, that the Eng- 
lishman loves his institutions — even 
those that do him little credit. And if 
one is going to attack such institu- 
tions, one must go about it in a pecu- 
liarly English way. 

Suppose, as it has been suggested, 
that a number of writers of different 
nationality could be confronted sud- 
denly with some social evil, some 
great monstrosity. Just how would 
they respond? 

The Russian would most likely de- 
scribe the evil as a fondly loved friend 
— then obliterate it through pity. The 
German would transform it into a 
devil; after which he would invent an 
exceedingly efficient machine for cut- 
ting the devil into small pieces. The 
American, if he were over thirty, 
would say there was no monster; if 
he were under thirty, he would say 
there were ten thousand. The French- 
man would preach to the monster 
and be witty at its expense. 

But the Englishman, for his part, 
would describe the creature with as- 
tonishing minuteness and accuracy, 


then abruptly, through a slightly dis- 
torted word or two, he would in a 
flash —the flash of a smile — trans- 
form the monstrosity into an absurd- 
ity and, thus, abolish it. 

Listen as, with magical sleight of 
hand, Dickens demolishes one such 
tiny monstrosity in depicting Angelo 
Cyrus Bantam, “the Grand Master of 
Ba-ath,” a character in Pickwick Papers: 

“Dressed in a very bright blue coat 
with resplendent buttons, black trou- 
sers, and the thinnest possible pair of 
highly polished boots. A gold eyeglass 
was suspended from his neck by a 
short broad black ribbon;a gold snuff- 
box was lightly clasped in his left 
hand; gold rings innumerable glit- 
tered on his fingers; and a large dia- 
mond pin, set in gold, glistened in his 
shirt frill. 

“He had a gold watch, and a gold 
curb chain with large gold seals; and 
he carried a pliant ebony cane with a 
heavy gold top. His linen was of the 
whitest, finest and stiffest; his wig of 
glossiest, blackest, and curliest. 

“His snuff was Prince’s Mixture; his 
scent Bouquet du Roi. His features 
were contracted into a _ perpetual 


smile; and his teeth were in such per- 
fect order that it was difficult at a 
small distance to tell the real from 
the false.”’ 





Marley's Ghost 


ncKkens, Who coulda age pon 
[ \ ¢ neo } ady 
Yet Dickens could also be driven by 
e gentlest of furies — especially 
( ¢ g a character he loved, such 
as Joe Gargery, the blacksmith and 
COM pani ol Pip | Great Expecta 
rlons a mild, good-natured 


sweet-tempered, easy-going, foolish 
dear fellow 

The second essential of the English 
Dickens 


that, despite what they might think 


fibre that understood was 


on the Continent or in other misin- 
formed parts of the globe, the English 
people really are easy-going, even gay; 
readily amused and, when all is said 
and done, optimists! 
He that the 
twisted ‘round. It was the Englishman 
— ‘Be of 
always looked for the silver lining. 
The Frenchman 


“Have a care, monsieur, somewhere it 


knew world had it 


good cheer, sir’ — who 


was the dour one: 


is raining.” 

Dickens’ books — it really is almost 
impossible to call them novels — are, 
if nothing else, full of that optimism 
of the English people. If he had one 
message, it would have been: “Have 
confidence; be cheerful; the world be- 
longs to those who set out to conquer 
it with a sure heart and a good 


humour.” Nietzche was even more 
succinct: “Man does not aspire to 
happiness; only the Englishman 


aspires to it.” 
Thus, through humor, compassion 
and optimism, did Charles Dick- 


ens bequeath to countless millions of 


readers throughout the world his own 
world—a world in which, despite 
cruelty, deprivation, hunger and fear; 
despite the injustice he knew so well 
—the human spirit has been forever 
ennobled 

And, thus, it could be—and was 
— written of him: “If certain shades 
of gentleness and sentiment have be- 
come the predominent colours of Eng- 
life; if the 


certain spectacles, such as public hang 


ng Or ot 


lish family brutality of 


certain usages, such as im 


l ( nent for debt, have inished 
| n Br sn inte ithe ¢ 1d n of he 
poo ire treated | England 
some respect and kindness, these 
things are in part the work of Charles 


Dic kens 
A true child of 


Dickens 


adversity, Charles 


rose— with a “sure heart 


to stand almost alone among the 
giants of his language. He had been 
born dominated by 


into a world 


and despair. He left it a 
made more hopeful by his writ 
‘ntled by his life 

And he lies today in a place of hon 
of Westmin 


or in the Poet's Corner 


Franklin Mint Collectors will learn 
more about The Charles Dickens Christ- 
mas Carol Spoon Collection in the very 
near future 
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An older Dickens, surroundec 


1 by visions of his characters 


A very special lady ... 


lady who is very special to every- 
one at The Franklin Mint re- 
ceived a very special birthday gift this 
past August: Eighty long-stemmed 
American Beauty roses. 

The lady is Mrs. Rae V. Biester. And 
she received the roses from Charles L. 
Andes, Chairman of the Board of 
Franklin Mint Corporation. Along 
with the roses came a personal card 
from Andes — and a yards-long scroll 
inscribed with the signatures and best 
wishes of hundreds of Rae Biester’s 
former Franklin Mint co-workers. 

Why this special tribute? Who is 
Mrs. Biester? And what is the special 
bond between the people at the Mint 
and this charming, white-haired and 
eternally cheerful woman? 

It would be no exaggeration to say 
that Mrs. Biester holds the unofficial 
—and uncontested—title of “First 
Lady” of The Franklin Mint. It would, 
in fact, be no exaggeration to say that 
Rae V. Biester’s entire career has been 
a series of “firsts.” 

About that later. First, something 
more about Mrs. Biester and her 
unique relationship with The Frank- 
lin Mint — both as a minting institu- 
tion and with the people who make 
that institution work. 

Rae V. Biester first came to The 
Franklin Mint in the Summer of 1967 
— barely two years after its founding. 
Six years earlier, Mrs. Biester had re- 
tired as Superintendent of the United 
States Mint in Philadelphia. Appoint- 
ed to that prestigious position by Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mrs. 
Biester is the first and only woman 
ever to hold that post. The Franklin 
Mint, by contrast, was a new and 
struggling company in 1967, headed 
by a young man with an unshakable 


Rae V Biester 





dream and an unquenchable desire 
to see that dream fulfilled. 

Ironically, that ambitious young 
man was also a painfully shy person 
— as Rae V. Biester remembers. 

“The first time I ever heard from 
Mr. Segel (Joseph M. Segel, founder 
of The Franklin Mint) was about nine 
years ago, when he telephoned one 
day to invite me to lunch. At the time, 
I was administrative assistant to a 
local Congressman. But as the former 
Superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Mint, I had of course heard of this 
young man who had had the temerity 
to found his own mint. 

“T also realized there was more to 
Mr. Segel’s invitation than an idle 
courtesy. Because Mr. Segel had been 
joined in his ambitious venture by 
Gilroy Roberts, who had served under 
me as chief sculptor/engraver of the 
U.S. Mint. And I saw Gilroy’s hand at 
work behind that luncheon invitation. 

“Well, I joined Mr. Segel for lunch 
— during which he said very little, 


and, I suppose, I didn’t say much 
more. After our quiet, but friendly, 
luncheon, Mr. Segel asked if I'd like 
to tour his minting facilities, then lo- 
cated in a small building in the bor- 
ough of Yeadon, just outside Philadel- 
phia. I agreed. And we did. 

“After the tour—I think there 
were only two minting presses and 
about thirty or so employees to 
see in the whole building — we went 
into Mr. Segel’s office, sat down, and 
he asked me, ‘Well, Mrs. Biester, what 
do you think of the mint?’ 

“Now, I’m a very honest person 
and I’ve always tried to speak my 
mind. So, having been for so long the 
chief of Philadelphia Mint — with its 
extensive minting facilities— I'm 
afraid I just blurted out, ‘Not much.’ 

“After that, the conversation turned 
a bit strained, and a short time later 
I found myself being driven back to 
my office by Mr. Segel. And I thought: 
‘Well, if Mr. Segel had anything on 
his mind, it’s surely not there any 
longer.’ 

“But, as I'm now very happy to say, 
I was wrong. I had certainly under- 
estimated Mr. Segel’s determination. 
For a few months later, he telephoned 
me again, this time to ask me to join 
his mint as Special Assistant to the 
President of The Franklin Mint. 

“And that’s how it began.” 

As the former Superintendent of 
the United States Mint, Mrs. Biester 
was Obviously well qualified to help 
in the exciting job of building what 
has become the world’s largest and 
foremost private mint — with world 
headquarters at Franklin Center, 
Pennsylvania, and with operations in 
ten foreign countries. 

But Mrs. Biester brought more than 
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just her minting experience with her 
when she joined The Franklin Mint, 
for her background and “‘list of cred- 
its” is truly extraordinary. 

Rae V. Biester is—or has been — 
among many things: 

National President of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, an organization 
then of almost one million members; 
Treasurer of Delaware County, Penn- 
sylvania, the only woman ever to hold 
that office; President of the County 
Treasurers’ Association of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
President of the Philadelphia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and Allied 
Organizations. 

In addition, she has been a member 
of the Upper Darby (Pennsylvania) 
Township Board of Education; Presi- 
dent of the Upper Darby School 
Authority; Trustee of Beaver College, 
from which she received a Doctorate 
Emeritus of Humane Letters, and is 
still an honorary member of the 
Alumnae Association of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Also, Mrs. Biester has been desig- 
nated a “Distinguished Citizen’ by 
Upper Darby Township; is past Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Republican Club 
of Delaware County, and was a dele- 
gate to the 1952 Republican National 
Convention that nominated Dwight 
D. Eisenhower for President of the 
United States. 

Furthermore, she is an honorary 
life member of the American Numis- 
matic Association; a ‘Distinguished 
Daughter of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania”; past President of the 
Federal Business Association of Phil- 
adelphia, and a past President of 
Playgoers, Inc., of Philadelphia. 

Those are just some of the creden- 
tials that Mrs. Biester brought to The 
Franklin Mint. She also brought a 
talent for organization that borders 
on genius. And she brought a very 
special gift —the gift for making every 
person she meets feel as though he or 


Rae V. Biester, with birthday scroll signed by 
hundreds of former Franklin Mint co-workers. 


she is the most important person in 
Rae V. Biester’s life — at least for that 
special moment. 

So well have Mrs. Biester’s special 
talents and gifts been appreciated, in 
fact, that she was called upon to play 
a major role in ceremonies marking 
four milestones in the growth of The 
Franklin Mint. She acted as chairman 
and presided at the 1969 ground- 
breaking ceremony of the Mint’s 
Franklin Center World Headquarters; 
the 1969 cornerstone laying; the 1970 
dedication of the completed World 
Headquarters building, and the 1973 
dedication of The Franklin Mint'’s 
Museum. 

Following Mr. Segel’s retirement as 
Chairman of the Board of The Frank- 
lin Mint in 1974, Mrs. Biester stayed 
on as Special Assistant to his succes- 
sor, Charles L. Andes. And her com- 
parative assessment of her two 
“bosses” at the Mint — both of whom 
she characterizes as ‘‘wonderful men” 
—reveals Rae Biester’s succinct wit 
and charm: 

“Mr. Segel was shy. Mr. Andes is 
not.” 

Today, Mrs. Biester’s association 
with The Franklin Mint continues, 
not in the capacity of an “employee,” 
but as Special Consultant to the Chair- 
man of the Board. In that capacity, 
she still comes into the Mint several 
days a month to “help out” in the of- 
fice of the Mint’s Credit Union—a 
Credit Union which, incidentally, she 
helped found. And to make sure — as 
she has since 1967—that every 
Franklin Mint co-worker’s birthday 
is remembered with a personal card 
of good wishes. A card signed not by 
Rae V. Biester, but by the President of 
The Franklin Mint. 

In a larger sense, however, Mrs. 
Biester’s association with the Mint 
remains alive in another very special 
way. And that is in the genuine af- 
fection and esteem in which she is 
held by all who have known her. 

An example of that warmth and 
affection was displayed recently when 
Mrs. Biester agreed to join the staff 


of the Almanac at a birthday luncheon 
in her honor. 

As Mrs. Biester — accompanied by 
Almanac staff members— made her 
way through the corridors of the 
Mint on the way to the luncheon, she 
passed many old friends. There were 
artists and craftsmen, technicians and 
maintenance men, security officers 
and sculptors, Vice Presidents and 
stenographers. 

As they passed, there were nods 
and smiles and waves and: 

“Hello, Mrs. Biester.” 

“Hi, Mrs. Biester.” 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Biester.” 

“How're you doin’, Mrs. Biester.” 

Rae V. Biester — quite a lady. @ 





United States Senator Hugh Scott greets his 
long-time friend Rae V. Biester during 1970 
dedication of Franklin Mint's headquarters. 
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HEARTS 
ENTWINED 
DSNIDYNHE 








To declare your devotion more eloquently than all the words ever spoken .. . 
an original design crafted in precious gold or silver by The Franklin Mint. 


HEARTS 
ENT VVINED 
PENDANT 


Available in your choice of Solid Sterling 
Silver, 24KT Gold Electroplate on Sterling, 
and Solid 18KT Gold, each with matching 
Choker. 


Each Pendant and Choker will be sent to 
you in a beautiful presentation case. 


















Please enter my order for The Hearts 
Entwined Pendant as follows: 














Solid Sterling Silver 
Pendant complete with 
Choker @ $50; each... $e 


QTY 





24KT Gold Electroplate on 
Sterling Silver Pendant 
complete with Choker 

@: $655 €aths.&. 5408s ees 


Solid |8KT Gold Pendant 
complete with Choker 
@ $300... Cath. 5% ck 


Qty 





ary 


Total of order $ 


Plus my state sales tax $ 


Remittance enclosed $ 











Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss. 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 


City 


State epee 





Franklin Mint Account Number 


All orders are subject to acceptance by The Franklin Mint. 
Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. 


Order Form 
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THE 
HEARTS 
ENTWINED 
PENDANT 


An original design by Herman de Roos, 
crafted in precious metal by 
The Franklin Mint 


See Page 24 for additional information 


The Franklin Mint Collectors Society 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19063 


THE FRANKLIN MINT 
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To declare your devotion more eloquently than all the words ever spoken . . . 
an original design crafted in precious gold or silver by The Franklin Mint. 


F all the emotions that sway the 

human heart, love has always 
been the most difficult to express in 
words. Yet, it is the one which most 
needs to find expression. 

So, throughout history, men and 
women in love have bestowed gifts to 
help convey their deepest feelings. 

Some gifts of love have been lavish, 
in the style of Mark Antony’s. He 
gave his heart completely to Cleo- 
patra, and— with it—the island of 
Cyprus, as well as large parts of Ara- 
bia, Phoenicia, and Crete. 

An equally grand gesture was the 
Russian Prince Orloff’s declaration of 
love to Catherine the Great, Empress 
of Russia. His gift was a 199.6 carat 
diamond which had first entered the 
mainstream of Western history when 
a French soldier stole the diamond 
from the eye of an idol at a Brahman 
temple in India. 

Still bringing joy to mankind today 
is the Taj Mahal, yet another expres- 
sion of tenderness and devotion. This 
glorious gem of architecture was be- 
gun in 1632 by the Mogul Emperor 
Shah Jahan, in remembrance of his 
beloved wife Mumtaz Mahal, ‘“chosen 
one of the palace.” 

The reign of Henry VIII of England 
was one of great ostentation, when 
both men and women came to court 
glittering with gems. But treasured 
even more than jewels were the 
pendants of the time. According to a 
chronicler of the court, ‘The precious 
ornament on_ which the _ artist- 
jewellers lavished all their creative 
ability was the pendant.” 

And ever since Henry’s reign, the 
gift of a precious pendant has been a 
favorite with lovers. 

Thus, The Hearts Entwined Pend- 
ant — created by The Franklin Mint in 
precious gold or silver — is in a tender 
and romantic tradition. 


A unique original design 
The Hearts Entwined Pendant is an 
original design, created for The Frank- 
lin Mint by Herman de Roos, former 
designer of fine jewelry for the Royal 
Family of The Netherlands. 

And here, building upon the fact 
that even the single heart is a time- 
honored symbol of love, de Roos has 
created a most unusual design that 
blends two hearts, as a symbol of love 
given and returned. The hearts are, in 
fact, entwined in sucha way that each 
is an inseparable part of the other — 
joined together for eternity. 


Herman de Roos, the designer 


Born in the Dutch East Indies, Her- 
man de Roos grew up in The Nether- 
lands, where his keen interest in art 
and design led to his enrollment in 
the Stichting Vakopleiding Schoon- 
hoven—the only school in Holland 
teaching all art techniques. There he 
received intensive formal training in 
design, sculpturing and engraving, 
and became a master at the crafting 
of precious metals. 

After graduation, de Roos joined 
the House of Schaap, official jeweler 
to The Netherlands’ Royal Family. 
And, in the years that followed, he 
designed numerous exquisite pieces, 
including several works in silver and 
gold for the Royal Family. 

Later, he became an independent 
jewelry designer, and created custom 
work in precious metals, ivory and 
gemstones for those able to commis- 
sion one-of-a-kind pieces. 

Inevitably, his talent was recog- 
nized in America, and he was invited 
to work in the United States. He ac- 
cepted, and soon grew to love his 
adopted country. On a visit to The 
Franklin Mint, he was quite impressed 
by the superb quality of the works of 
art he saw there, and got deeply in- 


volved in a fascinating discussion of 
techniques with the mint’s sculptur- 
ing director. As a result of that talk, 
he was offered the opportunity to 
originate designs for The Franklin 
Mint—and quickly accepted. Since 
then, he has created some of the 
mint’s most noteworthy designs. 
* * * 
The person who gives The Hearts En- 
twined Pendant will have the pleas- 
ure of giving a gift that will never be 
forgotten. And the one who receives 
it will have what every human being 
wants most—the feeling of being 
sincerely loved. 
The Hearts Entwined Pendant is 
available in three different forms: 
e in solid sterling silver at $50, 
complete with Choker 
e in 24kt gold on sterling at $65, 
complete with Choker 
e in solid 18kt gold at $300, com- 
complete with Choker 
Each Hearts Entwined Pendant and 
Choker, moreover, will be issued in a 
handsome presentation case. 
Collectors Society Members may 
use the Special Order Form bound in- 
to this issue to acquire The Hearts 
Entwined Pendant and Choker. 





Solid sterling silver Hearts Entwined Pendant 
and matching Choker, in deluxe presentation case. 
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The 
Collector’s 
Forum 


Was this colonial elm tree 
the original Liberty Tree? 


As a Member of The Franklin Mint Col- 
lectors Society, I subscribed for the crystal 
Liberty Tree plate designed by Gilroy 
Roberts. And I just thought you might be 
interested to know of the special interest 
I have in this plate— beyond the beauty 
of the plate itself. 

It is quite possible that the original 
Liberty Tree in Boston was planted by an 
early colonial ancestor of mine, Griffith 
Bowen. “My” tree stood on a lot granted 
to Griffith Bowen in 1643 by the Boston 
Town Meeting. And, as the tree— an elm 
— was supposed to have been planted in 
1646, it may quite possibly have been the 
Liberty Tree. 

Griffith Bowen came to Boston in late 
1638 from Langenith, Wales, with his 
wife and several children. At about the 
time the lot in Boston was granted to 
him, he had acquired a 176-acre farm in 
Roxbury, on the mainland across Boston 
neck. This farm was a part of his estate 
when he died in London in 1675, at about 
the age of 75 years. 

It is not Known if Bowen actually built 
and lived on the Boston lot, as it is not 
mentioned in his estate and probably was 
sold during his lifetime. 

Griffith Bowen was my great (with 
seven more greats added) grandfather. 
And I suppose some of those ancestors in 
between were involved in the events that 
caused the Liberty Tree to get its name. | 
know very little else about “my” tree in 
its later life, except what is mentioned in 
Catherine Drinker Bowen's John Adams 
and the American Revolution. This book tells 
that, when the Liberty Tree was cut down 
by General Howe's British troops, it pro- 
vided 14 cords of firewood. 

E.W. / Virginia 
Many thanks for your interesting letter. It is 
learning about just these kinds of ‘‘out-of-the- 
way’ bits of American history that add so much 
fun to the pleasure of collecting. 


No Clambakes in Hawaii? 


I very much enjoyed the July issue of the 
Almanac— especially the article about the 
Collectors Society “Hawaiian Holiday '76” 
trip. 

However, I was surprised at the caption 
titled “Clambake on Kauai.” Should this 
not have been a “luau?” During my many 
trips to the Islands, | never heard of a 
clambake. 

Still, I just wish I had been along to en- 
joy it. Aloha! 

S.H.E. / Ohio 


According to the Almanac’'s correspondent on the 
“Hawaiian Holiday '76" trip, Franklin Mint 
Vice President Ed Trautman, Collectors Society 
Members had enjoyed a ‘‘Iuau”’ just the night be- 
fore their “ clambake.” 

And — so as not to overdo a good thing (and 
as clams were served) — the Members decided to 
dub their second feast a ‘’‘clambake."’ 

Ed's verdict: ‘It may not have been authentic, 
but those clams sure were delicious.” 


A “thank you” from Design for Fun 


We have just received a copy of the August 
issue of the Almanac containing the article 
about Design for Fun. 1 believe it is the best 
summary of the exhibition I’ve ever seen. 

We have enjoyed considerable publicity 
in the public media, and there have been 
a number of good articles. But I believe 
yours was the most comprehensive, as 
well as— by far — the most conversational 
in tone. 

The article came to me from Jerry 
Walser, director of engagements for the 
Ice Follies, which plays in our Civic Center 
each year at Christmas time. He lives in 
New York State and is a Member of The 
Franklin Mint Collectors Society. 

We thank you again, not only for print- 
ing the article, but also for capturing in 
print what Design for Fun set out to be and, 
we think, has become. 

John Pierron, Executive Director, 

Philadelphia Civic Center 

The article in question, a part of the Almanac’s 

Bicentennial Notebook series, was researched and 

written by editorial assistant Edwina West who 
was, naturally, delighted with your nice letter. 


Should we forsake “for” forever? 


Please! Please!! I just can’t stand it any 
longer!!! 

WHO is the person writing articles for 
the Almanac who persists in starting sen- 
tences with the word “For” ... ? lamen- 
closing an article from a recent issue of 
the Almanac which I have corrected, not 
because I am a professor of English usage, 
but because I can no longer stand making 
these constant, teeth-jarring mental cor- 
rections while I am reading. 

“For” is a preposition; a bridge, as it 
were, between two parts of a sentence. 
For the word to be used correctly, it would 
have to be used as in this sentence. It 
should be preceded by a comma or semi- 
colon. It is mot a noun that can start a sen- 
tence except in the manner just illustrated. 

PLEASE check with a professor of Eng- 
lish at any nearby university! 1 am aware 
that there are other writers who do use 
the word as you have been doing (I’ve 
even seen it in the Wall Street Journal, 
and they, too, should know better), but 
that doesn’t make it right. 

I hope you won't think I am nit-picking, 
but it really offends my “ear” —like fin- 
gernails on a blackboard — while reading. 


M.G.C. / California 


P.S. I enjoy the Almanac too much to put 
up with “For” any longer. It is an excellent 
magazine except for this one fault. 


The Editor pleads guilty to, at times, playing fast 
and loose — such as splitting infinitives — with 
an inexpertly-mastered English language. And it 
is true, he sometimes does not know his preposi- 
tion from his conjunction. His spelling, alas, is 
even worse. All the wages of a misapplied youth. 

It is just that the word ‘For’ occasionally 
sounds right to his ear at a given time and place. 

He will, however, seek the counsel of his bet- 
ters in matters grammatical and promises, if 
stood corrected, to desist forevermore from start- 
ing a sentence with For. 

And, if you'll forgive, he'll try not to forget. 

B.H. 

P.S. Glad you enjoy the Almanac anyway. 


Recent Issues 


OF THE FRANKLIN MINT 


This department lists some of the many interesting medals, 
coins and other collector's items recently created by The 
Franklin Mint. 


Proprietary series of The Franklin Mint, usually issued over a 
period of months or years, are sold by advance subscription 
only. Occasionally, a subscriber will relinquish his rights to 
one of these series. For details about obtaining relinquished 
rights to a particular series, please write to Collector 
Information, The Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, 
Pennsylvania 19091. 


GAS-75-9 / Frank Lloyd Wright (1869-1959) One of America’s 
greatest architects, Frank Lloyd Wright spent his 70-year career 
working out his vision of “organic” architecture. And today, nearly 
every modern American house shows some influence of his ideas. 
After serving a six-year apprenticeship with a Chicago architect, 
the largely self-taught Wright set up his own architectural practice. 
Wright later became the chief practitioner of the Prairie school of 
architecture. Viewing a dwelling as an integral part of its landscape, 
he used mass-produced materials to achieve spacious, comfortable 
and convenient dwellings economically. Frank Lloyd Wright is the 
subject of the ninth issue in The Franklin Mint Gallery of Great Ameri- 
cans medal collection. Sculptor: Frank Borja. Size: 39mm. Proof Edi- 
tion: sterling silver. 


SCI-76-21 / The 200th Anniversary of Green Bay’s Historic Tank 
Cottage This Special Commemorative Issue, struck by The Franklin 
Mint and issued by the Brown County (Wisconsin) Historical Soci- 
ety marks the 200th anniversary of the erection of a small cottage 
on the west bank of the Fox River near the present-day site of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. Now known as Tank Cottage, a name derived from 
one of its later owners, the historic building was erected in 1776 by 
a French voyageur named Joseph Fox. In 1907, the cottage was re- 
stored to its original condition and was moved to its present home 
in Green Bay’s Union Park. It is one of Wisconsin's most historic 
landmarks. Sculptors: George Connelly and Charles Ross. Size: 39mm. 
Proof Editions: sterling silver, solid bronze. 


TAA-5 / The Boating Party, 1893-1894 Mary Cassatt, on whose 
painting this fifth issue in The Bicentennial Collection of the Treasures of 
American Art is based, is considered one of the leading American art- 
ists of the 19th century. The Boating Party is typical of Mary Cassatt’s 
sensitive portrayals of women and children depicted in quiet 
moments of leisure. Mary Cassatt was born to wealthy parents in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and studied at The Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia. She later moved to Paris, 
where she spent her remaining life. The beguilingly simple scene 
portrayed in The Boating Party is presented with a subtle balance 
between perspective space and surface forms, a technique for which 
the artist was noted. Sculptor: Donald Borja. Size: 45mm. Proof Edi- 
tion: sterling silver. 


Information on the size and limits of each edition is published 
annually in the reference catalog Limited Editions of The 
Franklin Mint. Individual collectors who wish to obtain such 
information for any new Franklin Mint issue before 
publication of the annual catalog may do so by sending their 
requests, along with a stamped, self-addressed envelope, to 
the Editor of the Almanac no earlier than 90 days after the 
subscription deadline date for that issue. 


Catalog numbers for all issues shown are preliminary and are 
subject to change. 


TANK COTTAG 
GREEN BAY, WISG 
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HMS-34 / The Discus Thrower —c. 450 B.C., Myron The 


issue in The Hundred Greatest Masterpieces collection of art 
depicts Myron’s The Discus Thrower, which represents the first 
tious attempt to depict the human figure in western art 


ous movement. Myron’s original statue, now lost, was Cast 
and The Discus Thrower is known onl 


Certainly, much has been lost in the way of surface modeling 


even the original, though undoubtedly more naturalistic, must | 


reflected the rigid definition of anatomy characteristic of this 
period. The Discus Thrower is a magnificent interpretatior 
4 


power and grace — the human body brought to the peak of phy 


perfection. Sculptor: Anthony Jones. Size: 51mm. Proof Edition 


on sterling 


MHM-17 / Julius Caesar Prepares the Way for the Roman Em- 


pire One of the most remarkable men in history, Julius Caes 
played the determining role in the rise of Rome into a great orl 
power. Caesar began his political career at the age of 26. By cor 
stantly supporting popular policies, he worked his way upward 
government both is » civil ind miulitarv leader Caesal 1S€ 
power wisely, instituting important social reforms. He also c 
tinued Rome's military conquests and, by 45 B.C., had consolidate 
his contre | of the « Ror world ESsSpite iDle ae 
ship, Caesar was dl} ted by Rome's conservatives. A grout 
yristocra Ol ed ag hir d. as he « es 

the Ide ft March, 44 B« Caesar was a < Cae S< 
nating care¢ the subject of the 17th issue in The Medalli r 
Mankind collec ilptor: Charles Ross. Size: 5 


IHI-2 / Samuel Adams, 1722-1803 The second subject in The In 
dependence Hall Portrait Ingot Collection is Samuel Adams, a central 
figure in the American revolutionary movement in Massachusetts 
during the years leading up to the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence. In addition to being an organizer of the Boston Tea 
Party, Samuel Adams was instrumental in establishing one of the 
first colonial committees of correspondence. He also served in the 
First and Second Continental Congresses and worked tirelessly for 
the adoption of the declaration that proclaimed separation from 
Great Britain and the establishment of the United States of Amer 
ica. He considered his signing of the Declaration of Independence 
to be the crowning achievement of his life. Scu/ptor: Neila Kun. Size 
1.8 inches by 1.4 inches. Proof Edition: sterling silver 


ILI-11 / Camel — 1848 Introduced in 1848 by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad to haul freight across the Blue Ridge Mountains, the 
“Camel” was designed by Ross Winans in the B&O’s Mt. Clare, 
Maryland, shops. This pioneer steam engine had eight driving 
wheels for maximum traction and weighed 45,000 pounds. It had a 
wheelbase of 11 feet, 3 inches, horizontal cylinders measuring 17 
by 22 inches, and 43-inch drivers. With its cab mounted atop the 
boiler, B&O enginemen likened driving the locomotive to “riding 
on a camel's back.” More than 200 “Camels” were constructed, and 
many remained in service as switching engines until as late as 1898. 
The “Camel” is the 11th issue in The International Locomotive Ingot 
Collection. Sculptor: Herman de Roos. Size: 3 inches by 1% inches. 
Proof Edition: sterling silver. 


GSI-17 / Golden Hind In the late 16th century, when England 
and Spain were vying for naval supremacy, an Englishman made 
an epic voyage westward from England to circumnavigate the 
globe. He was Francis Drake, the most daring and famous of Queen 
Elizabeth I's “sea dogs,”” and his ship was the Golden Hind. A pirate 
by royal approval, Drake seized treasure valued at more than two 
million pounds sterling from Spanish ships he encountered during 
his historic voyage. The Golden Hind, flagship of his small fleet, 
measured about 75 feet in length, with a beam of 19 feet and a draft 
of 10 feet. She was rigged with three masts and six sails and carried 
18 guns. At the completion of his three-year voyage, Drake was 
knighted by the Queen. Drake's flagship is the subject of the 17th 
ingot in The Great Sailing Ships of History collection. Sculptor: Herman 
de Roos. Weight: 1500 grains. Proof Edition: sterling silver. 
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CAMEL — 1848 


Designed by Ross Winans, the “Camel 
had eight drive wheels for extra traction 
For a quarter of a century it was used by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to haul 
freight over mountainous areas 
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PSB-1 / Postal Service Bicentennial Commemorative 


(philatel numismati ver) vw pr 
nd | ied | e P I fA 
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Mp) ar { Cr 
1uthorized ie ( ( ‘ it 
July 26. 1975. the exact Bicentenr enteinn rel 
1C¢ The cancel tion on the 
mark of Benjamin Franklin. Amer 
rhe obverse of the official eommmienions 
issued by the Postmasters of America, portray pani 
letters by hand alptor: James ft F 


Medal Size: 39mm, struck in fine antique 


WNA-4 / The Bighorn Sheep The populatio f the 
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Your FM Representatives’ Datebook 


Following are meetings and other events at 
which Franklin Mint Representatives will ap- 
pear during October and November. Members 
and their guests are invited to visit our repre- 
sentatives at the scheduled shows and inspect 
the displays. Usually, there is no admission 
charge or a very nominal one. Representatives 
are available to coin clubs and service organi- 
zations for speaking engagements. However, 
because of the demands on their time, they 
cannot travel long distances unless they have 
several meetings in the same area. Members 
wishing to discuss representatives’ engage- 
ments should call Mrs. Kathleen Miller at (215) 
459-6120 for further details. Members who 
wish to attend particular meetings and require 
additional information should write to Collec- 
tor Relations, The Franklin Mint, Franklin 
Center, Pennsylvania 19091. 


October 8-10 

Ed Quagliana 

North Carolina Numismatic Association 
18th Annual Convention 

Royal Villa 

310 West Meadowview Road 

Greensboro, North Carolina 


October 9-10 
Ralph “Curly” Mitchell 


Downey Coin Club Show 
Women’s Club House 

9813 Paramount Boulevard 
Downey, California 


October 9-10 
Dan Harley 


Albert Pike Numismatic Society Show 
Municipal Auditorium 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


October 16-17 

Dan Harley 

Arkansas Numismatic Society 
Ist Annual Convention 


Camelot Inn 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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October 19 

Ralph “Curly” Mitchell 
Orange County PNC Club 
7:30 p.m. 

State Mutual Savings & Loan 
615 East First Street 

Tustin, California 


— Bill Krieg 


wy 


October 22-24 


Ed Quagliana 

Mid-Atlantic Numismatic 
Association Convention 

George Washington Motor Lodge 

Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 


October 25 

Ralph “Curly” Mitchell 
Huntington Park Rotary Club 
12 noon to 2 p.m. 

South East YMCA Building 
6208 Seville Avenue 
Huntington Park, California 


October 29-31 

Ed Quagliana 

New England Numismatic 
Association Convention 

Sheraton-Wayfarer Motor Inn 

Manchester, New Hampshire 


November 11-14 

Ralph “Curly” Mitchell 

Hawaii State Numismatic Association 
Annual Convention 

Ala Moana Hotel 

Atkinson Drive 

Honolulu, Hawaii 


November 19-21 

Ralph “Curly” Mitchell 

Cal-State Numismatic Association 
Disneyland Hotel 

Ceritos at Harbor Boulevard 
Anaheim, California 


November 20-21 


Ed Quagliana 

Triple Cities Coin Club Show 
Wedgewood Room 

Ramada Inn 

Front Street 

Binghamton, New York 
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THE FRANKLIN MINT 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


